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THE LIBRARY SERVICE OF 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


F. A. SHARR 


Western Australia is nearly ten times as large as New Zealand— 
and has a population of 700,000, half of whom live in Perth, the 
capital city, and its suburbs. To provide an efficient library service over 
sO vast and empty an area calls for some departure from traditional 
and accepted methods. In describing Western Australian practices, 
therefore, there is no suggestion that they would be suitable elsewhere, 
still less that they are better than those in use in other countries. 


The Library Board of Western Australia was set up as an independ- 
ent statutory corporation in 1952 to encourage local authorities to 
provide public libraries throughout the State, to administer a State 
ubsidy for the purpose, and to co-ordinate such libraries as might 

established into a State-wide system. In 1955 the existing State 
eference library was transferred to the administration of the Board. 
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The lending library service of the State thus consists of a numbe: 
of independent public libraries jointly supported by local authoritie: 
and the Board, while the reference service is provided entirely by the 
Board. Both services are by law free to the user. 


LocaL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The first public library in association with the Board was opened 
in August 1954. There are now (mid-1959) 35 such libraries serving 
44 local authority areas. A further 35 local authorities, including the 
City of Perth, have resolved to establish libraries, or to bring their 


existing libraries into association, as soon as the Board is able to | 


provide them with its subsidy. Thus, in less than five years, 60 per 
cent of the local authorities in the State have been persuaded of the 


desirability of establishing public libraries. The persuasion has not | 


come verbally from the Board. It has come from the success and 
good repute of the libraries which have been started and, in particular, 


from the quality and range of the books supplied to them by the | 


Board. 
The facts and reasoning upon which the organisation of the service 


was based have been set out elsewhere.' Suffice it to say that the 7 
Board supplies all the books, central cataloguing and the Request and | 
Information Service as its contribution to each public library, on} 
condition that the local authority provides suitable and adequate 7 


accommodation and staffing. 


A JoInT ENTERPRISE 


The Library Service of Western Australia operates as a joint] 


enterprise between local authorities and the Library Board. It is a 
genuine partnership, to which both sides contribute about equally. 
Such a partnership is likely to prosper only if there is clear understand- 
ing on its aims and purposes. 


The Board has, therefore, defined the object of a public library § 


fairly precisely. It says, in effect, to local authorities: “If you wish to 


provide this sort of service to your residents, we will help you. If, 4 


however, you wish to provide some other sort of service—a mainly 


recreational one for example—by all means do so, but we shall not) 


assist you.” 


The definition of purpose, which is written into every agreement] 
between a local authority and the Board, as the basis of agreement, } 


is as follows: 


“The library shall be conducted for the following three purposes: | 
“a) To make available to all citizens, young and old, books, 7 
periodicals and other graphic records which foster a full, useful | 
and good life, and which tend to the personal development of { 


the individual or the social development of the community.’ 
“b) To provide information on any subject which may reasonably 
be expected to be of value to the public including the industri: i] 
and commercial world. 
1 Library Association Record 56n9:325-30, S 1954. 
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imber | “c) To encourage and promote the use of books and information.” 
pritie: Before a registered public library is established a “Scheme for the 
yy the rovision of a registered public library service within the area of .. .” 
, drawn up, stating the object of the library, as above, and setting 
ut in some detail what each party agrees to contribute to the joint 
nterprise (a sample Scheme has been forwarded to the Hon. Editor). 
pened he Scheme is so drafted that it will ensure a reasonable minimum 
-rving andard of service in conformity with the Board’s policy. Once it has 
1g the een signed, the Board does not attempt to meddle in the internal 
their rganisation of the local library, provided that the terms of the 
ble to cheme are observed. 
0 per In the disbursement of State funds, the Board has a moral, and 
of the } atutory, obligation to satisfy itself that they are used in a manner 
2 Se) hich it approves. On the other hand it is the intention of the Act 
’ and inat public libraries should be owned and controlled by local authori- 
icular, es, not by the Board. These two potentially conflicting requirements 
ry the are met, first, by clear initial agreement, and, thereafter, by regular, 
; iformal and friendly visits to, and discussions with, local authorities 
ater > and their officers. 
- coal Freedom includes the freedom to make mistakes. Sometimes local 
ry, on} authorities wish to do things which experience has indicated to be 
equate unwise. Provided that the proposal does not infringe the Scheme, the 
Board does not attempt to veto it, though it may advise against it. If 
the procedure in question is really mistaken, the local authority will 
sooner or later realise the error for itself, and will then probably be 
joint | ready to accept the Board’s advice. Sometimes, of course, the “mis- 
i eo taken” procedure proves successful: that is how progress is made. 
qually. By these means, the Board has won the confidence of local authori- 
rstand- ties: they recognise its professional expertise, seek its advice and 
willingly accept most suggestions that are offered. The Board has, in 
library | ‘act, succeeded in the delicate task of making local authorities them- 
vish to Selves desire a level of service which a few years ago they would have 
ou. If, regarded as wildly extravagant. 
mainly 7 Total expenditure on libraries (excluding capital) by local authorities 
all not) will be 74 per cent higher this year than last year. 
eement | 
ement. 4 BooKS 
When a new library is established, the Board provides the book- 
rposes:|— stock from its circulation stock, on a scale of cne volume per head 
books, } of population, with a minimum of 800 volumes. Thirty-three per cent 
useful} are children’s books, 27 per cent adult fiction and 4U per cent adult 


nent Of | non-fiction. These books are and remain the property of the Board. 
nunity.) Children of 7-14 years normally form about 13 per cent of the popu- 
sonably P lation; therefore they enjoy about 24 volumes per head. 

dustrial | Every library receives a small quick-reference collection of from 
) about 30 volumes in the smallest, to 400-500 volumes in the larger 
libraries. 
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If there is an existing library at the time of registration, all its books 


become vested in the Board for general use in the State and are} 


removed to Headquarters when the new stock is supplied. Those which 
are fit for re-use are added to stock. Particuiar volumes may on 
request be returned to the library after cataloguing, but this is very 
unusual. Unless it vests books equivalent in number to one-third of 
its population, the local authority has to pay in cash the cost of one- 
third of the new stock. 


About two-thirds of the non-fiction stock of each library is of fairly 
general interest, but one-third is made up of more advanced or 
limited appeal books. These can, of course, be exchanged, so that they 
do not become a drug on the shelves, but they offer a good advertise- 
ment of the range of stock available and to those few who read them 
they probably give more satisfaction than several popular books. 


After the library has been open for about four months, the regular 
exchange of books begins. The minimum rate of exchange in the 
smaller libraries is 120 volumes every two months. If, when a library 
is visited, the stock or any particular section is found to be a little 
stale or below the high standard of physical condition which is set, 
an extra exchange is arranged. 


Librarians of suburban libraries (all of whom are professionally’ 


qualified) make their own selection of books to be sent in each 
exchange. Country librarians may take as much part in selection as 
they wish and are encouraged to do so, but in practice they leave 
a fair amount to the discretion of the Headquarters staff. All librarians 
have to select, themselves, the books to be returned to Headquarters in 
each exchange. While, therefore, the Board provides all books and will 
give as much help as a local library may desire in their selection, it 
does not dictate the choice within the limits set by the policy state- 
ment quoted above. 


Librarians do their selection by visiting Headquarters and choosing 
from the pool shelves, or by sending in stock request forms. Ex- 
changes are despatched in standard boxes which hold about 60 
volumes. 


The use of display vans for exchanges would not be practicable in 
view of the distances involved. Even if it were practicable in certain 
areas, the question would have to be considered of whether a better 
selection can be made from a stock of about 20,000-25,000 volumes 
at Headquarters or from the necessarily limited range of titles which 
can ke carried in a vehicle. 


If a reader at a public library asks for a non-fiction book which is 
not in the local stock, the library is required by regulation to forward 
the request to Headquarters. The book is then supplied (at least, 93 
per cent are supplied) on loan through the Request and Information 
Service, either from another library, from the pool stock at Head- 
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2 Libr 


, books y: arters, from the State Library, or, if it is not in stock and cannot 
nd are§b purchased, by borrowing it from the University or some other 
which #li! rary within the State or outside the State. Advanced or expensive 
vay on™w rks which are traditionally regarded as “reference” as distinct 
is very §fr m “lending” books are readily lent to local libraries for home 
urd of Gre :ding. 
of one- Local librarians are very enthusiastic about the Request and Infor- 
m.tion Service, and most of them actively encourage readers to make 
th-ir wants known. Last year 4,998 requests for books were received; 
ths year it seems likely that they will total about 9,000. 

[his service also channels reference enquiries which cannot be 
- they ai swered locally to the appropriate division of the State Library. 
vertise- Every public library is supplied with a loose-leaf printed catalogue 
d them § ook form of all non-fiction in the service. The catalogue is arranged 
books. by subjects and is kept up to date by the reissue of sections.” This is 
regular §0! great value in making known the complete resources of the whole 
in the system in even the most remote library. 
library 9 
a little >! ‘FF 
. is set, Local librarians are appointed and paid by the local authorities. 
[hey are not under the control or direction of the Board. The Board, 

: however, retains the right to be consulted in each appointment. 
sionally ; : , ; tes eh 
‘veges Che Board requires the appointment of a qualified professional 
en ol librarian in all suburban libraries and in the libraries of country 
y leave tow ns over about 10,000 population, as a condition of its co-operation. 
laeaiiasll The median population served by present libraries is 1,600; in the great 
irters ing omity, therefore, the librarian is a local woman working part-time. 
alt all Some are employed for the purpose, others are full-time officers of the 
aan - local authority who are seconded to the public library for a certain 

: number of hours per week. 

All librarians, except those professionally qualified, have to attend 
in Perth for a period of training on appointment. Most of the training 
shoosing#is done at a suburban library, but they also visit all sections of Head- 
ms. Ex-@§quarters and the State Library, to meet the staff and to get an idea of 
rout 60 the range of facilities which are available to help them. The two 
furthest libraries are each about 600 miles from Perth; that local 
authorities are quite ready to meet the cost of their librarians’ making 
journeys of this length for training is an indication of their enthusiasm. 

[wo-thirds of the local authorities in the State have less than 2,500 
population and 80 per cent of them less than 6,000. The service 
has, therefore, been designed from the outset to work effectively 
without the employment locally of professional staff, by the concentra- 
tion of all technical processes at Headquarters. It can be said that 
which is@e!Yen a keen, intelligent and methodical local librarian (and the great 
Semmeel majority are very much so) service is given comparable with that of 
least, 934° normal branch library in a well organised system elsewhere. 
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it Head-@: library Association Record §7n12:470-3, D 1955 
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A Handbook for Local Librarians, setting out recommended ~ 


routines, is supplied to all libraries, and a News Letter is issued period- 
ically. It is not, however, insisted that local librarians follow uniform 
routines, except in their dealings with Headquarters or with other 
libraries. 


BUILDINGS 

Most country libraries are in adapted premises. One of the en- 
couraging trends which has developed recently, however, is for small 
country local authorities to take the initiative in building themselves 


new and attractive libraries to replace adapted premises. Three such ~ 


will be opened this year. 

The Board has set a minimum standard of 170 square feet per 
1,000 of population for adapted and temporary premises and 200 
square feet per 1,000 of population for a new building. These areas, 
which apply to populations of up to 10,000, do not include entrances, 
staff accommodation, etc. This standard is adequate to give a pleasant, 
spacious appearance with shelving round three walls and a full-depth 
window for the whole of the fourth wall. 

The local authority must meet the whole capital cost of accom- 
modation, but the Board is very ready to give professional advice in 
planning and will supply standard fittings of pleasing design, on repay- 
ment. 

Almost all the libraries are bright, cheerful and attractive. They are 
definitely “the public library” in their local town however small, and 
not a collection of books just housed somewhere. 


FINANCE 

The Board pays for two-thirds of the initial stock of each new 
library (unless books are vested in lieu of payment by the local 
authority). The cost to the Board is about £580 per 1,000 population. 
The speed of development is, therefore, directly related to the alloca- 
tion of money for the purpose by the Government. 

The Board’s subsidy is £150 per 1,000 population per annum (3s. 
per head), which represents the estimated cost of maintaining 1,000 
books in good condition for a year. (Actually, it is probably nearer 
£160, but until the scheme has been in operation long enough to 
provide accurate figures of the average life of a book, this cannot be 
verified.) To conform to the terms of the Act, the subsidy must not 
exceed £1 for £1 of local expenditure, but may be less. Therefore, if 
local expenditure falls below £150 per 1,000 population, a balancing 
payment of half the difference is paid in cash by the local authority 
to the Board. This, of course, is an encouragement to increase local 
expenditure and thereby improve service. Most local authorities of 
less than 4,000 population pay a balancing payment. At about that 
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population, their necessary expenditure normally equals the Board’s | 
subsidy; above it costs exceed the Board’s and therefore the subsidy 
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is apparently less than £1 for £1. Actually, however, the larger 
libcaries, with professional staff, tend to make much heavier demands 
on Headquarters, the cost of meeting which, though it does not 
of} cially rank as subsidy, tends to square the account. 


Tre STATE LiprarRy® 
Vhen the Board was made responsible for the State Library in 

19.5, it was decided: 
) That the State Library should be integrated into the Library 
Service of Western Australia and not operated as a separate and 

parallel service. 


That it should serve the whole State and should be organised 
to give good service to distant residents as well as to those in 
the metropolitan area. 

he essential characteristic of a reference library is high quality 
personal assistance to users based upon a large and first-class book- 
stock. For this it requires three expensive elements, among others: 
specialist staff, wide bibliographical resources and extensive periodical 





holdings. Such reference service cannot be provided in small country 
ibraries, nor, except to a very limited extent, in any normal sized 
ublic library. Yet the need of the country and outer suburban 
opulation for reference service is as real as that of city people. 
: Che policy of the reorganised State Library is therefore: 
} «) To provide a level of service, both in books and in staff assist- 
ance to users, higher than is appropriate in a local public library; 
4 
} b) To act as a strategic reserve of books and of specialist staff for 
: all public libraries. 
In addition to the direct service which is expected of any reference 
ibrary, the State Library, therefore, accepts responsibility for supply- 
ng reference service both to local public libraries and to country 
Fesidents directly, if no library exists in their area. 
Requests for information received at Headquarters through the 
Request and Information Service are forwarded at once to the 
ippropriate subject division in the State Library, which is expected 
normally to provide as full an answer as if the enquirer had visited the 
State Library. This may be done by lending books with page refer- 
ences tagged; arranging for books in Circulation stock to be similarly 
ent: by supplying photocopies; or by preparing an answer and sending 
t in typescript. 
Enquiries received from individuals, not through a library, are 
Healt with similarly, except that books are not lent to individuals. 


The State Library’s photocopy service is extended to all public 
ibraries. A local reader can apply at his public library for a photocopy, 
%s he could at the State Library; if, however, the State Library, for 


Library Association Record 59n7:228-31, Ji 1957. 
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its own convenience, sends a photocopy extract instead of lending a 7} | ‘tion 
book or periodical, the reader has the option of borrowing it and } s «ist 
returning it, without charge, or of purchasing it at the price that he 195 
would be charged in the State Library. 

There are many books of which one copy is sufficient for Western 
Australia. Such books on purchase are allocated to Circulation or to 
the State Library in accordance with their primary expected demand. 195 
If a single copy is allocated to the State Library, it is available for 
loan through any public library. 

Central to the whole service is the Bibliographical Centre, the 
principal function of which is to locate books or other material 





required by any library, public, university or special, and to arrange ».. 
interloan if necessary. It is, therefore, the channel by which public 9 - 5 P 
and other libraries can tap the whole library resources of the State 7 | ~ P 
: 5 : . books 
and, if necessary, of other States and other countries. 
. 3 " ° ° . meme P the a\ 
For this purpose, it is equipped with a wide range of bibliographies, a 
catalogues of the State Library and Circulation stocks, a union se 
catalogue of books added to all other important libraries in the State a a 
since 1956 and a union catalogue of all periodicals currently received ee 
by over 100 libraries and firms in the State. The library resources of hee 
Western Australia may not as yet be extensive, but at least they are 7 veg " 
well co-ordinated in a co-operative system which embraces virtually wher 
every library of every type in the State. tien 
The 
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MOUNT ROSKILL means 
40 ch 
AN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL LIBRARY nets 
J. A. S. BURNS feet fi 
The Mount Roskill Intermediate School, Auckland, opened on | 
February 1956 with 256 Form | pupils and 12 teachers. The school 
was fortunate in that it was one of the first intermediate schools 9 1 The | 
to have a library incorporated in the building, as distinct from an provic 


ordinary classroom serving as such. An immediate grant of £300 was 
made for the purchase of books. Of the first 500 volumes accessioned 
all but 20 were non-fiction, but by the end of the year, chiefly as the 
result of a book drive conducted in the district, the library possessed 
also 332 works of fiction, making a total stock of 1.097 volumes. 

The School Library Service had begun assistance in February 1956 
and the school was supplied with 155 non-fiction works on indefinite © 
loan, and a general loan of 100 non-fiction ad 300 fiction works which 7 
would be checked annually and changed as required. For its 268 | 
users, then, the school had the following stocks: Non-fiction 1,020, 
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ng a | f ction 632: an average of just over 6 books per person. Subsequent 


and 4} s atistics have been: 

it he 1957 New titles added 439 (non-fiction 167, fiction 272). With 
! School Library Service loans this gave totals of 1,287 

stern | non-fiction and 1,004 fiction for 553 users—an average of 

or to : just over 4 books per person. 


and. } 1958 New titles 499 (non-fiction 261, fiction 238). With School 











- for | Library Service loans this gave totals of 1,665 non-fiction 
: and 1,235 fiction for 616 users—approximately 4% books 
the per person. 
erial “ a , : 
ial In 1959 the school roll has again increased considerably, and with 
= | 681 pupils (aged 10-14) and 24 teachers the library must cater for 
75 prospective borrowers. Although the school is adding about 500 
State a , : nalpsieae: eign > 
books each year! and the School Library Service is increasing its aid, 
shies the average number available per user has dropped since 1956 and 
sort remains around 4; it has been suggested that 10 books per pupil 
State would be ideal, but to cater at this level the library would need 7,000 
roe tiles at its disposal. | have no figures for any other New Zealand 
es of & | termediate school, but the Ainslie Public School in Canberra, which 
a has a reputation in Australia for possessing an excellent library, has 
é a stock of 5,000 books for service to 700 borrowers, an average of 7 
ually ; : ; s 
; per user. Miss Milne gives the same figure for the Takapuna Grammar 
School. 
+ The Mount Roskill library measures 37 ft. by 24 ft. giving an area 
: of 888 sq. ft., to which may be added a workroom of 140 sq. ft.; 40 
} chairs, specially ordered for the library, were added last year, and 
} present space is adequate if the school roll does not grow much furth- 
er. During a sunny day in March 50 children were in the library at one 
time in the lunch hour, but although fairly full the library was by no 
means crowded—four tables, each 10 ft. by 3 ft., easily accommodate 
40 children, and movement is not congested. There is sufficient shelv- 
ing to hold a total of 8,000 volumes: there is, too, additional space for 
material kept in cardboard boxes (e.g. School] Journal) and 18 shelf 
feet for displaying periodicals. 
on | | 
chool © 
thools | The following figures, giving totals for the various sections of the library’s stock, 
m an provide an indication of its growth and composition: 
0 was 1956 1957 1958 
2 . 000 General 34 35 49 
jioned 100 Philosophy esi ai bs 
as the 200 Religion a 1 . 
300 Sociology 66 86 102 
sessed 400 Languages 29 36 45 
} 500 Pure Science 152 162 188 
o 600 Applied Science 125 167 182 
1956 700 Fine Arts, Sport 41 56 70 
ms 800 Literature 76 82 138 
efinite 900 History, Geography 193 229 292 
; 92 Biography 24 45 8 
which New Zealand Collection 25 31 50 
s 268 Fiction 332 606 845 
5) Withdrawn — ae 49 
1,020, Total stock (exclusive of S.1..S. loans) 1.107 1.546 1,996 
0H] 











IssuE OF BooKs 


The Dewey Decimal classification system is used, and the pupils 
borrowing cards are arranged in that order under date due for return 
which is two weeks from the date of issue. Staff borrowing cards 
are kept in a separate file and are arranged under the room number 
of the teachers. No fines are imposed although, as might be expected. 
some children suffer from poor memory. Each class has two 30- 
minute periods in the library every seven days: one of these visits 
is for study and reference work only and books are not then borrowed 


However, the library is open every lunch hour for 30 minutes, under 
teacher supervision, when books may be taken out, so that, should the 
borrowing period be missed for any reason, any child can always 
borrow a fresh book every day. One work of fiction may be borrowed 
at a time. The non-fiction stock is not on loan except to teachers, who, 
if they wish a pupil to have a certain book for special use, must 
themselves borrow the book on behalf of the child—if non-fiction 
were removed from the library by the children, there would never be 
sufficient material in the library for classes, groups or individuals for 
project work, reference or private study. This problem is being graduv- 
ally overcome by the building up of boxes of material on special 
subjects and lending the boxes to classes for a few weeks—much 
pamphlet material which would normally be kept in a vertical file is 
being used in this way. This is an idea that I saw operating success- 
fully in the Whangarei Intermediate School. 


The actual charging of the books on loan is done by pupil librarians 
two classes operate the system. Two pupils are on duty in the library 
each day from 12.45 p.m. to 1.15 p.m. After one day, one pupil is 
replaced. The assistant records the name and form of the person 
borrowing the book and stamps both the card and the date slip. Books 
being returned are handled by the other pupil on duty, and if any 
cards cannot be quickly located the books are put aside. At the end 
of each term all books, boxes, etc. are returned to the library; books 
are often missing for a short period, but actual losses are not heavy! 
as can be seen from figures relating to School Library Service loans 


YEAR Books ON GENERAL LOAN No. Lost 
1956 400 3 

1957 600 3 
1958 700 9 


Book PURCHASING AND CATALOGUING 


Book selection in the main is left to the librarian, but staff members 
recommend books by entering details in an exercise book kept for thal 
purpose—this latter is a safeguard for the librarian against the charge) 
that the books teachers require are not being purchased. There is no 
shortage of suggestions from outside sources, for use is made of] 
reviews in the daily papers, Miss Paul’s book talks on the Children’s 
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our from a local station and School Library Service lists as published 

the Education Gazette. indenting is done through Auckland book- 
s.ops. Purchases, donations and Education Department booklets are 
eitered in an accession book as they arrive. 


Cataloguing follows the National Union Catalogue for the main 
catry; title and shelf-list cards are brief, and subject index cards are 
povided. Subject cards are made only when an important book covers 
nore than one topic, e.g. Africa, Asia and Australia classified 960, 
his additional cards for Asia and Australia. For fiction, title as well as 
aithor cards are typed. A few periodicals are taken and holdings 
ae recorded in an exercise book; they include: Pictorial education, 
Children’s newspaper, Students’ digest, Junior digest, the Woodworker 
aad Art and craft (about to be replaced by School art). 


Pupils’ borrowings for home reading are recorded daily, and weekly 
totals from September to December 1958, with issues of School 
Library Service books shown in brackets, were: 171 (34); 230 (124); 
209 (92); 182 (76); 234 (100); 190 (70); 194 (82); 138 (58); 183 
(37); 172 (76); 157 (66): these figures show a daily average of 37 
books (each week 30 per cent of the pupils borrowed one book). It 
may be worth noting here that there is no apparent problem with 
the numerous titles by Enid Blyton and the Biggles series, both of 
which have received harsh criticism from librarians. Miss Blyton was 
well represented when donations flowed in from parents in 1956, but 
as they become tattered they are withdrawn. The policy is not to write 
them down but to ignore them, and there appear to be few cases of 
children who read them exclusively. 


The School Library Service has been a considerable help to the 
school. In addition to the annual exchange of books, the School 
Library Service provides boxes of books for special purposes and 
individual titles for teachers in need of them; teachers are advised to 
check with the librarian before requesting a book from the School 
Library Service, for, as has happened in the past, the title may already 
have been purchased by the school but be awaiting processing. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


The new Form I classes are quickly introduced to the library by the 
librarian, and the children soon learn to find their way around the 
shelves. Large cards 36 in. by 24 in., being replicas of actual catalogue 
cards, are used for teaching pupils how to read author, title and 
subject entries. The different encyclopedias, Dollimore’s New Zealand 


} guide and Who's who are used to show how they can aid reference and 


project work. Some of these books are new also to members of the 
staff. The librarian takes one form for English and Arithmetic but 
otherwise, apart from sport, his time is spent in the library. To allow a 
maximum amount of time for the library, the librarian and the assist- 
ant are excused school supervision duties. Some help is given by pupils 
apart from desk work. It has been found better to train a few children 
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for specific simple tasks in order to minimise errors. Plastic covers . 

are not yet used, but dust covers are strengthened by pasting them on 4 f 
to unused library covers, and youngsters perform the job quite well. | \ 
They are a great help with shelving. . 


Children and visiting students from Training College would con- 
sume the full time of a reference librarian with their countless ques- 
tions; pupils are advised to consult, say, Nelson’s Encyclopedia, which 


does solve many of their problems, but where some research seems 5 
necessary the child is asked to take the question to the teacher, and, ; a 
if further aid is required, to come back then to the librarian. 1D. | 

This is perhaps the place to make some comment on the teacher- 9 !n, 
librarian, a topic admirably considered by Miss Milne in New Zealand iH 
Libraries (20n4:81-90; Je 1957). Her emphasis on the need for \ 
enthusiasm is not misplaced, for the school librarian must work many 9 c.rg 
hours beyond the paid ones if the library is to function efficiently and } 2!n 
develop its potentialities. There is, for example, an abundance of \icl 
valuable material that can be obtained from embassies, legations and } firm 
business firms, but its acquisition entails heavy correspondence; the } Wil: 
“free” books scheme means more work and, perhaps, worry; and there A 


is the ever present need for the librarian to initiate new activities such [re 
as Organising a staff library, and improving such services as filmstrips, } Rep 
vertical files and picture collections. The librarian who sees in a school 7 late 
library the opportunity for a 9 a.m.-3 p.m. job is, I feel, seeking the } app 
wrong position. And, lastly, the school librarian, whether full- or part- 9 beer 
time, will be faced with 40 or 50 youngsters as a class to be taught | Ass¢ 
library techniques. There is no escape from the conclusion that } posi 


teacher training is essential. duri 
; this 

At Mount Roskill the books continue to pour rapidly on to the end 
shelves, and already, in February and March of this year, more than] ,..,, 
200 books have been added, most of them donations received at the prov 


end of last year. On its own account the library will spend about £150 flad 
in 1959 and more than £200 in subsequent years. The school has had@ ,,,, , 
the advantage of having had but one headmaster since it first opened, ] .,,.,, 
and this has made possible a continuity of policy—policy, moreover, 


i ‘ : scri 
that has been most sympathetic towards the purposes of the library and a, 
the provision of the means necessary for their fulfilment. , \ 


The library has become an indispensable part of the school, and, 4 'W° 
as there is as yet no public library in the district, merely talk of one, } “4S 
the books provided are a part of the children’s lives beyond the} ©" ‘ 
school gates. mer 
inch 
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of 
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covers |] MINUTES OF 


em on > 
ewell ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
. sais HELD AT WELLINGTON ON 20 FEBRUARY 1959 
pero: The President, Mr F. A. Sandall, was in the chair. 141 members 
r, and nae a. sai ; ; : 
. Apologies: The following apologies were sustained: S. C. Allen, 
|). B. Black, M. G. Campbell, E. A. Evans, P. Forsyth, E. A. Frank- 
eacher- ln, E. M. Green, M. E. Hilton, K. J. Marlow, W. T. Peet, D. C. Pryor, 
fealand | H. Shaw, D. Shearer. 
ed for Minutes: The minutes of the thirtieth annual meeting, held in Inver- 
C many cargill on 28 February 1958, as circulated in New Zealand Libraries 
tly and | 2!n3:65-67, My 1958, were taken as read, on the motion of Mr W. J. 
nce of \icEldowney, seconded by Mr H. H. Barker. The minutes were con- 
ns and | firmed on the motion of Mr W. J. McEldowney, seconded by Mr A. 
ce; the § Wilson. 
d there Annual Report: Mr W. J. McEldowney, the Hon. Secretary- 
es such lreasurer of the Association, moved the adoption of the Annual 
nstrips, Report of the Council for the year ended 31 December 1958, as circu- 
school } lated in document 1950/6. In doing so he said that the Association 
ing the } appeared to be in a healthy position. The increase in membership had 


or part- } been due mainly to the increasing number of students beginning the 
taught } Association’s library training course, and that changes in the com- 
yn that } position of the membership had been a factor in the discussions 
during the conference on the composition of Council. It was likely that 
this type of membership would increase. Financially the Association 


to the | ended the year nearly £300 better off than at the beginning of the 
re than year. However, the National Library Service was no longer able to 
at the provide space for the N.Z.L.A. office, and it would be necessary to 
ut £1509 find other accommodation fairly quickly. Because of the possible effect 
has had @ on the Association’s finances, either of loss of interest on capital or of 
opened. | charges for rent, it might be necessary to consider increasing sub- 
cenit scriptions or making a levy to meet the cost of either renting or 


purchasing offices. 

: Mr McEldowney said that the activities of the Association fell into 
ol, and, ¥ ‘vo main classes. There were those activities in which the Association 
of one. | Was involved in relationships with outside organisations—for example 
ynd the} © questions such as the National Library and regional library develop- 
ment. In that sort of activity the Association was stronger because it 
included employing authorities, and consequently the personal mem- 
) bers gained from their association with their employers. The other type 
} of activity was the domestic one, the kind of work done in libraries 
and by libraries to improve services—bibliographical work and the 
training courses, for instance. That work could not be done by the 
} employing authorities, but in such activities they gained from the 
= work done by the personal members. 
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The motion was seconded by Mr J. C. Batt. 
Mr F. A. Sandall pointed out that an error had been made in the 
list of officers and that the word “member” should be substituted for 
the word “chairman” after the name E. O. E. Hill. The mover and 
seconder of the motion agreed to include this amendment in their 
motion. The motion, as amended, was then carried. 

Audited Accounts for 1958: The Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, Mr 
W. J. McEldowney, moved the adoption of the audited accounts for 
the year 1958, as circulated in document 1959/6. In doing so he said 
that receipts from subbscriptions had increased, but that to offset that, 
additional part-time assistance had been employed during the year, 
resulting in an increase in expenditure on salaries. In addition the 
Association could expect in 1959 to see a large expenditure for rent 
or maintenance of a building. The motion was seconded by Mr S. 
Perry, Convener of the Finance Committee, and carried. 


Proposals to alter the rules: On behalf of the Wellington Branch, 
Mr E. H. Leatham moved: 

(i) That the following be added after Rule 17(ii): 
“ii (a) In any year no ordinary members of the Council who, 
up to but excluding the first meeting of the next Council, shall 
have held office continuously for three years shall be eligible 
for nomination for the position of ordinary Councillor for that 
year. Any or all of them shall, however, be eligible for election 
at the Annual Meeting as an officer of the Association. No 
such Councillor shall be eligible for appointment to Council 
under Rule 35 M. 


“ii (b) In any year no member of Council who, up to but 
excluding the first meeting of the next Council, shall have held 
office continuously for six years including three years as an 
ordinary member of Council, shall be eligible for nomination 
for the position of ordinary Councillor for that year. Any or 
all of them shall, however, be eligible for election at the 
Annual Meeting as an officer of the Association. No such 
Councillor shall be eligible for appointment to Council under 
Rule 35 M.” 

(ii) That Rule 35 B (i) be amended by the addition of the 
following: 
“(d) the names of persons ineligible under Rule 17 for election 
as ordinary members.” 


In speaking to the motion Mr Leatham said that the question of 


rotation had been mentioned by the Activities Committee as a possible ~ 


alternative to the present method of election. The main points in 
favour of it were that it was at present rather hard to get on Council; 
that certain people were on Council too long; and that no one was so 
good that he could not do with a year ovt to grass. The proposal had 
come up at the 1951 Annual Meeting but was rather lost sight of in a 
welter of other constitutional matters. The motion was seconded by 
Mr M. S. Martin. 
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Mr A. G. Bagnall said that he had been associated with another 
\ssociation in which the principles of rotation operated, and he had 
ufficient doubt about it to suggest that the meeting should vote 
gainst it, after the brief debate on whether, apart from sectional 
2presentation, the representation of personal membership on Council 
as perhaps something which should go round. 

Mr G. T. Alley reported on behalf of the Legislation Committee, in 
‘rms of Rule 34, that the notice of motion was ambiguous and would 
ot form a valid amendment to the rules. He gave as an example 
re use of the word “year” and said that one person might have been 
1 office for two years eleven months and twenty-nine days and 
nother for three years and one day. Mr Alley said that if the meeting 
» wished the Committee could draft a motion which would form a 

valid amendment to the rules, but that it would take more time than 
ve six weeks provided for in the rules, especially as January was 
sually a holiday month. 

The Patron, Mr J. W. Kealy, suggested that the notice of motion 
10uld not be discussed any further at the Annual Meeting but that 
should be referred to the conference later in the day as a remit. If 

mendation to the incoming Council to be considered with the other 
recommendations about election of officers passed earlier in the 
the principle of the remit were adopted it could be made a recom- 
conference. 

Mr S. Perry said that the incoming Activities Committee would 
have to consider the matter if any kind of direction were passed. The 
principle of rotation had not been considered in the light of decisions 
already arrived at tentatively by the conference. The rotation principle 
might suit big groups of members but there might be a small interest 
which should be represented but which might have only one or two 
persons eligible to represent it. 

The President, Mr F. A. Sandall, moved as an amendment that the 
proposal be referred to the conference session to be reassembled later 
in the morning. It was seconded by Mr J. W. Kealy and carried. The 
substantive motion was then carried. 

Election of Officers: The following officers were elected for the year 
1959-60: 

Patron: J. W. Kealy, S.M. 

President: G. T. Alley, O.B.E. 

Vice-President: D. B. Black. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: W. J. McEldowney. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: M. S. Martin. 

Hon. Editor: J. A. Frampton. 

Hon. Counsel: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Solicitor: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Auditor: O. S. Drawbridge. 

Installation of new President: The retiring President, Mr F. A. 
Sandall, passed on the gavel and Presidential badge to Mr G. T. 
Alley. In accepting them, Mr Alley said: “The aims of the Association 
and those of the Service I represent meet and touch at many points. 
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Because this is so, and it is a situation of some complexity, it has 
always needed care to avoid being placed in a position where my 
loyalty to the Association or to the Minister whom I serve might be 
called in question. For that reason, while not sparing myself in the 





services of this Association, I have not sought this office which yo. 


have asked me to accept. A number of my colleagues have urged me | 


that my time has come, and it will be my care to serve the Association 
as best I can. In the careful thought which has preceded this decision, 
I have been helped and considerably moved by two things: the con- 
fidence of those colleagues I have mentioned, and the welcome state- 
ment by a Minister of the Crown under whom | once served. Mr 
Mason gave us on Tuesday night a quite impromptu and quite valuable 
testimony of the way a former Minister of Education saw the develop- 
ment of the library service of this country during the time that he held 
office. The fact that he saw this Association as the leading spirit was 
a very heartening thing and helped me considerably in coming to the 
decision which has now been taken.” 





N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18 MARCH 1959 


Present: G. T. Alley (in the chair), M. S. Fleming, H. Macaskill, W. J. 
McEldowney, M. S. Martin, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie and the Registrar. 


“Borstal Boy”: The Registrar reported that the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee with regard to the book Borstal Boy had not yet 
been made public. It was decided to defer the matter for further con- 
sideration at the next meeting. 
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Censorship: It was resolved that, after consultation with the Secretary 
o! the Book Resources Committee, a letter be sent to the Comptroller of 
C istoms asking that the Customs Department lists of prohibited books 
be sent regularly to the Association and to major public libraries. 

A letter from Mr F. A. Sandall, enclosing a copy of lists of books banned 
in Australia, was received. It was resolved that a note be included in the 
N-wsletter informing members that copies of the main list, which appeared 
in the Commonwealth of Australia Gazette No. 23 24.4.58 (serial no. 
2488/58 no. 23), may be purchased through normal book buying channels 
or direct from the Government printer, Canberra, the published price being 
ls. Aust. 


Date of 1960 Conference: The Registrar reported that a letter had been 
wiitten to the Town Clerk, Dunedin, asking whether it would be con- 
venient to hold the 1960 conference in the third week in February instead 
of in the fourth week as had been suggested earlier, but that no reply had 
been received. It was resolved that the matter be deferred for consideration 
at the next meeting. 


!'wo-Year Clause: A \etter from Mr J. Burns, drawing the attention of 
the Association to the two-year clause in the Education Department’s 
requirements concerning the ineligibility of teachers and teacher-librarians 
it present holding special positions to apply for other positions, and 
suggesting that it might prevent qualified librarians from applying for 
training college positions, was received. It was agreed that no action be 
taken by the Association at present to raise this matter with the Depart- 
ment. 


Hans Christian Andersen Award: A letter, dated 15 February, from the 
International Board on Books for Young People, asking the Association to 
draw the attention of publishers to the award and to conditions of entry 
was received, and it was resolved that letters be sent to Paul’s Book Arcade, 
A. H. & A. W. Reed and Whitcombe & Tombs Ltd., giving brief particulars 
and saying that further information may be obtained from the Association 
if required. 


Unesco: A circular, dated 3 March, from the Chairman, National 
| Commission for UNEsco, stating that Mr D. G. Shouler had been appointed 
Secretary to the National Commission to replace Mr A. F. Campbell, who 
had relinquished the position on his appointment to the post of Executive 
Officer Administration in the Department of Education, was received. 


Special Libraries Association: A \etter from the President of the Special 
Libraries Association inviting the President or representative of the N.Z.L.A. 
}to attend the Fiftieth Anniversary Convention to be held in Atlantic City, 
}New Jersey, 31 May-3 June 1959, was received. It was resolved that a 
oe be published in the Newsletter asking anyone interested to contact the 
Registrar. 


Public Library Service Committee: Mr Wylie stated that his Committee 
twould be helped in its work of revising Public Library Standards if 
answers to four of the questions in the census form could be sent to the 
Association at the same time as the form was completed for the Depart- 
ment of Statistics. It was resolved that a circular to be drawn up by the 
Convener of the Public Library Service Committee be sent out from the 
Association office to libraries participating in the census, together with 


}stamped addressed envelopes for reply. 
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NOTES ON MEETING OF 15 APRIL 1959 





Present: G. T. Alley (in the chair), M. S. Fleming, W. J. McEldowney 
M. S. Martin, S. Perry, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar and the 
Hon. Editor. 


“Borstal Boy”, by Brendan Behan: A \etter, dated 24 March, from the 
Comptroller of Customs, stating that the Minister of Customs had decided 
not to place the book Borstal Boy on the list of prohibited publications, but 
drawing attention to the recommendation of the Book Advisory Committee 
that it should be available only to fulfil specific requests and should not be 
openly displayed on shelves, was read and received. The Registrar reported 
that a notice advising members of this decision had been included in the 
April issue of the Newsletter. 


Date of 1960 Conference: Letters dated 20 March and 13 April from 
the Town Clerk, Dunedin, with regard to the availability of.accommodation 
for the 1960 conference were received, and it was resolved that the Associa- 
tion adhere to the dates suggested by Council, namely, 16-19 February. 


Regional Library Co-operation: A letter, dated 31 March, from the Prime 
Minister acknowledging the terms of the resolution passed at the 1959 
Conference of the Association, was received. 

Hospital Library Service: The Registrar read a letter, dated 25 March, 
from the Minister of Health stating that the Hospitals Advisory Council 
had deferred consideration of the question of patients’ library services 
until its May meeting as two of the members wished in the meantime to 
examine the services given by voluntary organisations in their districts 
before making any recommendations. The letter was received. 


Importation of Gramophone Records: A \etter from the Wellington 
Chamber Music Society, supporting the Association in its efforts to obtain 
a relaxation of import controls as they applied to gramophone‘ records of 
works of a cultural nature, was received. 


Children’s Book Week Committee: It was resolved that an ad hoc com- 
mitte, to be named the Children’s Book Week Committee, be set up to 
make general arrangements for Children’s Book Week 1959, the member- 
ship to consist of Mr I. Malcolm (convener), Miss M. M. Mahy and 
Miss B. J. Purton. It was further agreed that the Committee be informed 
that if it wished to add to its membership it should recommend further 
names to the Standing Executive Committee for consideration. 
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REVIEWS 
WHEELER, JOSEPH L. The effective location of public library buildings. 
Urbana, Ill., The school, 1958. (Illinois. University. Library School. 
Occasional papers, no. 52). $1.00. 


For years the Buildings Committee of the N.Z.L.A. has held, in 
piint and in dealings with library authorities, firm views about where 
ptblic libraries should be sited. It has always tried to make it under- 
stood that a libraryy is not a monument but the centre of an active, 
bisy service, that it needs a site in the heart of the business and 
shopping area. 

In his 50-page illustrated monograph Mr Wheeler admirably brings 
tozether American experience on the subject and provides just the 
sort of compendium that librarians, as much in this country as 
America, need at times of crucial decision on a library’s site. Mr 
Wheeler agrees that the library is not a monument in a quiet with- 
drawn setting, that it is not a genteel cultural and recreational agency 
and consequently to be sited with other cultural buildings. The library 
may have a theoretical relationship with them, but the actual pattern 
of use that people make of it is quite different from that of a Civic 

| Square, a Town Hall or a concert chamber. The library should not 
}be in the geographic centre of a community; rather it requires “the 
}center of the major pedestrian shopping and office area, where busy 
| stores would flourish. Reference use of the library is reduced by poor 
jlocation away from the major traffic stream followed by potential 
} patrons, even more so than is the loan of library books for recreational 
jreading.” And: “For a service agency like the library, which people 
are not compelled to use and for which there is no captive audience, 
jneither wide lawns, ease of parking or respectable neighbors are worth 
jas much as direct contact with busy pedestrian streams.” 

| The commonsense of this view is not widely held. Mr Wheeler cites 
plenty of convincing case histories of American libraries which have 
been placed away from the stream of traffic—to their detriment. 
One wonders what will be the effect, to quote one or two recent New 
Zealand examples, of Hastings leaving the main street for park-like 
seclusion a block and a half away, and Hamilton, which proposes to 
sell its library site on the main street and move to a side street. For, 
as Mr Wheeler says, for every block that a library is moved from its 
down town pedestrian crowd centre the less it is used. How much 
better it would have been for the Wellington Central Library if a 
Willis Street site and not the formal seclusion of the Civic Centre had 
been available. 

From time to time it has been said that motor cars would have a 
radical effect on libraries on central sites. But surveys show that a 
great majority of people combine their library visits with other 
errands. They do not make a special trip by car to the library, so that 
to abandon a site near shops and other services for one removed 
from these but with plenty of parking, would seem to be undesirable. 
The author contrasts the use made of two branches of the Dallas 
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Public Library: the Oak Cliff Branch in a prominent shopping area 
lending 163,000 books in one year at a unit cost of 16 cents, and the 
beautiful Sanger Branch, removed from pedestrian and store traffic 
but with easy parking, lending 33,000 books at a unit cost of 19 cents 

The question of ground site is necessarily bound up with grounc 
floor use, and the author properly emphasises two things: the 
necessity for easy, inviting access, with an ample view of the interior 
and for putting all the public services, if possible, on the ground 
floor. It is considered that ground floor space is worth ten times as 
much as any other. He discusses various compromises, but emphatic- 
ally rejects the alternative of spreading the library out on cheap 
ground in a poor location. 

Throughout the report there is a salutary emphasis on costs. (He 
wonders, incidentally, why only one major American library, the John 
Crerar in Chicago, has erected a multi-storied building in a good and 
therefore expensive site, and rented the upper floors not needed by 
the library.) A municipality investing heavily in a library plant and 
bookstock should expect to site it where it will get the maximum 
amount of use, where the necessary minimum of books and trained 
staff will be most economically used with a large volume of business. 
Just as a big store depends on a large volume of transactions if it is 
to make only a small profit on each, so a library needs a large number 
of readers in order to lower the cost per transaction, and to ensure 
that it gets the maximum return for its money in the shape of edu- 
cation and enlightenment. 

J.P.S. 


MEVISSEN, WERNER. Biichereibau—Public library building. Essen, 

E. Heyer, 1958. 

Librarians have become accustomed to handling attractive books, 
generously illustrated with photographs, dealing with some special 
type of building such as schools or churches. Now we have one on 
public libraries. It shows plans and photographs of public libraries 
built recently in many parts of the world, but mainly in the United 


States, Scandinavia and Germany. The author is a librarian who was | 


concerned with the building of libraries in Bremen and who has acted 
as a consultant elsewhere in Germany. In this book he gives careful 
consideration to public libraries of all sizes ranging from small 
libraries with bookstocks of 2,000 to the largest with stocks of some 
hundred thousand books. The text is printed in German and English. 

The ideas of a friendly, informal atmosphere and utmost flexibility 
in planning are well emphasised in this book. The important question 
of a central site is well considered and the author gives some good, 
quotable arguments for siting the library in a busy part of the main 
street of a town. The author stresses the importance of the library as a 
“socio-intellectual centre of the community”. He recommends the use 


of an open hall near the entrance to act as a “market place”. On page 


22 he says: “The task is to group clearly the different sections around 
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a centre in space and thus to show every user on entering the 
house the entire range of the public library. The essential task of such 
a arrangement is however to invite the reading public to stay, to meet 
friends and people of similar interests, to talk about books, current 
aifairs, a lecture or a stage performance or to arrange discussions on 
subjects for which the library with its books could form a basis.” Many 
o: the plans of libraries in this book are criticised because they do not 
povide a large enough “market place”. 

The author shows his preference for libraries which are arranged 
in zones. The book selection area is divided into a shelving zone on 
one side, usually with parallel stacks, and a browsing zone beside 
it with chairs and tables often arranged informally near a wall of 
glass. Separated from the book selection and browsing zone is the 
study and information zone, which has a quieter atmosphere than the 
book selection zone. In this way “the further one goes into the library 
the quieter it becomes”. This is an interesting idea, but it rather limits 
the scope for focussing attention on books in collections. 

Most of us would agree with the author’s stress on the need for the 
public library to play an active part in the life of the community, and 
this involves, where possible, the provision of study areas and meeting 
rooms. However, it is doubtful whether the author’s recommendation 
of provision of a “market place” and the division into zones should 


_ be such a universal feature of public library planning. He would place 


the most popular sections of the stock nearest to the entrance, which 
is a reversal of the New Zealand habit of shelving the rental collection 
in such a position that borrowers must pass other collections, attrac- 
tively displayed, to reach it. The browsing zone beside the book stacks 
often requires parallel island stacks which do not give as good a view 
of the stock as wall shelving. One of the libraries illustrated, which 
features wall shelving surrounding a browsing area, is criticised because 
the borrowers at the shelves would disturb the readers at the tables. 
The relation of the service points to the work-rooms is well worked 
out in some plans, but there appear to be too many libraries featuring 


' large all-purpose issue desks, some of which are a distance from the 
' work rooms. 


Children’s sections are discussed in relation to the other zones. In 
addition, the book has a special section on children’s libraries, and the 
illustrations of these are very attractive. Consideration is given to the 
provsion of separate children’s libraries in suburban areas where there 
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might be a large child population, but where a full-scale branch might 
not be warranted. 
An important feature of the book is the section on library furniture. 


| Shelves, display racks, book trolleys and issue desks all receive careful 
Hatiention, and there are some interesting designs which could well be 


,adopted in New Zealand. The building up of issue desks from movable 
units and book trolleys made of movable troughs is especially interest- 
jing. It is a little unfortunate that more attention has not been given 


n page |}to steel shelving: most of the libraries illustrated appear to have 
around g wooden stacks or wooden sheves on metal uprights. However, judging 
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by the photographs, some of the shelving designs shown do not appeir 
to be as attractive as the steel shelves available in New Zealand, and 
probably they would cost more. Some of the island stacks are too 
high: often these are splayed at the bottom to give stability and to 
enable the lower shelves to slope. It is very difficult to display books 
attractively on these sloping shelves, and the amount of floor space 
such stacks require is excessive. 

This book can be well recommended as a source of interesting ideas 
for new library buildings or the rearrangement of library rooms. The 
liberal use of photographs makes it a very attractive book which 
illustrates point 23 of Principles of library planning.' “As a public 
building, the library should set a high standard to the community in 
good taste, in the imaginative use of materials and in the design of 
colour schemes, furniture, flooring, lighting and all equipment.” 

H.B.C. 


1 New Zealand Libraries 21n6:121-126, S 1958 (since published separately ). 











A SIGN FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Permanent, colourful signs 
enhance your library 


“PERMABRIGHT” SIGNS 


A sign of the times 
A_ sign for all time 


Sample signs on loan for 7 days 


Engraved on jin. thick Formica. 

Large number of colour combinations. 
Vertical signs on 8in x 2in. x 4in. blocks 
Sloping signs for top of shelving. 
Classification numbers engraved on signs. 
Shelf signs to suit shelf thickness. 


MODERN ENGRAVERS 


220 DURHAM STREET, CHRISTCHURCH 
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public EARLY TRAVELLERS IN NEW ZEALAND 

rd b by Nancy M. Taylor. 

” 622 pages, 8? x S5éin., some maps. 78/9 NZ 
BC. Nancy Taylor has chosen the journals, diaries, and reports of 


eleven travellers between 1841 and 1873, and has mapped their 
journeys, scrutinised their personalities and disentangled their 
writings. She estimates their achievement with justness and _ per- 
ception. 


NEW ZEALAND LITERATURE—A SURVEY 
by E. H. McCormick 


180 pages, 82 x 5% in. 22/6 NZ 
E. H. McCormick’s survey is a thorough revision of his Letters and 
Art in New Zealand, one of a series of volumes published by the 
1S New Zealand Government to mark the Centennial in 1940. New 
material added amounts to almost one-third of the whole, and 
brings the record up to the end of 1957. 


NS 
THE EXPLORATION OF NEW ZEALAND, Second Edition. 
by W. G. McClymont 
. 136 pages, 84 x 5§ in., illustrated. 21/-NZ 
JOHN PASCOE writes in his Preface to the Revised Edition: ‘I am 
glad that Mr McClymont’s industry and discernment have been 
egir rewarded with the publication of a second edition of this book. That 
. blocks a ’ 
it has stood the test of seventeen years’ use by fellow-researchers 
signs. is a true mark of its value’. 
xS These are essential books for every New Zealand Library 
URCH 


WELLINGTON 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 72 in. 7tin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7% in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 74 in. 7% in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 83 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 8% in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 84 in. 8fin. x 18 in. * 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 
Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in.—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5Sd each 
Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 









































DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 














LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on am economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7” —5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10’—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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HISTORY 


HISTORY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 
RUGBY FOOTBALL 
Vol. 2, 1946-1957 


NI W ZEALAND 
RUGBY 
FOOTBALL 


Vol. 2 


Jeli: A. C. SWAN 


Price 32/6 


Whenever Rugby 
men want The official history of some of the most 
to solve an glorious years of New Zealand Rugby, 
argument this is including— 
the book 
they'll reach 1946 The “Kiwis” Return Home. 
for...; 1949 The “All Blacks” in South Africa. 
1950 The British Isles Team visits N.Z. 
1953 “All Blacks” visit British Isles. 
1955 The Australians in New Zealand. 
1956 The visit of the Springboks. 


Every library 1957 The Fijians in New Zealand. 


must have 


Pheedse. DON'T BE DISAPPOINTED! 
orm rer*=*- ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, Hamilton, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Invercargill, London, Geelong, Sydney, Perth, Melbourne. 
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